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CHRISTIAN PATRIOT, 











“ Endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of Peace.”: -- -Eph. iv. 3. 


* Judge not.”--. Matt. vii. 1. 


* If any man trast to himself that he is Christ’s; let him of himself think this again, that as he is Christ’s, even 


so are we Christ’s.- «> -2 Cor, x. 7. 


“Let us not therefore judge one another any more.”: -- -Rom. xiv. 13, a . 
“ He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loyeth me.”- -- -John xiv. 21. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1828. 





CHRISTIAN PREPARATION. 


** Let your loins be girded about, and your 
lamps burning; and ye yourselves like unto 
men that wait for their Lord.” Luke xii. 
35, 36. 

** Seeing ye look for such things, be dili- 
gent that ye may be found of him in Peace.” 
2 Peter iii. 14. 


In an estimate of Christian duties a 
state of watchfulness and preparation 
appears inseparable from a state of 
peace. That this is expressly implied 
in the latter of the above quotations is 
evident; that itis also implied in the 
former, will appear equally so, if we 
attend to the language succeeding that 
passage: where the waiting servant is 
contrasted with one who gave himself 
up to strife and dissipation. 

If then a peaceable state of mind is 





indispensable to an acceptable fulfil- 


ment of Christian duties, can it be con- | son, or relative connections. 


sidered that Christians are, in the most 
advantageous manner, availing them- | 
selves of their privileges, while they 
are indifferent: to the cherishing of 
such a temper. It i worth while to 
pause, and ask ourselves, whether a 
fighting attitude or a hostile state of 
mind, is, not to say consistent, but at 
all compatible with “the preparation 
of the gospel of peace,” with a self- 
denying, forbearing, forgiving tem- 
per. 





A conscientious Christian will fee] 
it his duty to live in a state of habitual | 
readiness to meet his Lord, and will 
consider it his high privilege that he is 
permitied to dv so. | Can he then think | 
lightly of any means which may faci- 
litate that attainment?. 

Until he “cease from anger and 
forsake wrath,” how can his heart be 





*§ directed to the love of God, and the | 
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patient waiting for Christ 2” for ‘*he 
who loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not seen?” And is it possible 
that Ais heart can be in the exercise of 
that love, who is supporting a system 
of haughty resistance, violent resent- 
ments and retaliation, even to murder 
—between contending nations? 

The mind that is truly moulded 
into the likeness of Jesus Christ, by 
the influence of his precepts and ex- 
ample, knows nothing of the feeling 
of resentment, or a thirst after satis- 


faction, for the insults or injuries of 


an enemy: but, restrained by forbear- 
ance from retaliation; his benevolence 
prompts him to pity the delusions of 
passion, prejudice, or mistaken policy, 
that could inflict a wound upon him, 
either in his character, prospects, per- 
And he 
longs for the first opening of a return 
to better feelings, to a sense of justice 
and contrition on the part of his mis- 
led adversary, that he may freely open 
his heart to the exercise of forgiveness 
and unrestrained brotherly kindness: 
and he would rejoice to be enabled to 
devise means for the aécomplishment of 
so desirable an object. ‘* If his enemy 


hunger,” he would gladly “ feed hin,” 


or assuage his thirst with drink. 





Boston, Jan. 1, 1828. 

It cannot be denied that War has 
been one of the greatest evils which 
has afflicted mankind. It is equally 
evident, that if itis ever excluded from 
the world, it must be done by a moral 
influence, and a concert of action, 
which shall expose the fallacy of past 
feelings and maxims on this subject, 
and array against it the understand- 
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ings, the consciences, aud the hearts of 
men, 

in this view we have regarded with 
deep interest, from their commence- 
ment, the labours of Peace Societies, 
and have felt that the cause has never 
as yet, commanded the attention which 
its importance deserves. 

And we are of opinion that the time 
has come, when much good may be ac- 
complished, by the establishment of a 
National Peace Society, sustained by 
auxiliaries—founded on such general 
principles, as shall exclude doubtful 
disputations, and embody in one sys- 
tem of action, all who will lend their 
aid to enlighten the public sentiment, 
and eradicate a war spirit from the 
land. 

Lyman Beecher, 
William Jenks, 
Warren Fay, 

Asa Rand, 

Joy H. Fairchild, 
Edward Beecher, 
Howard Malcom, 
Lucius Bolles, 
James D. Knowles. 

We subjoin the following in corro- 
boration of the above, from the twelfth 
Annual Report of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society:— 

To effect a change in public opinion 
in regard to the character and necessi- 
ty of war, is the great object of Peace 
Societies. Christians and civilized 
men are already aware, that war is one 
of the most awful calamities. Should 


they become convinced that it is as_ 


criminal and unnecessary, as it is ca- 
lamitous, its abolition will follow of 
course. 

May we not then reasonably hope 
that by due exertions of the Peace So- 
cieties in the United States, much may 
be done to abate the rancour of party 
spirit which now prevails between dif- 
ferent sects of religionists and _politi- 
cians—and thus save our country from 
becoming again the theatre of malig- 
nant passions, insane delusions, and 
sanguinary strife? 

« That the exertions of Peace Socie- 
ties have already produced a change 
of opinion in many thousands of our 








| 
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fellow men, cannot be reasonably 
doubted. The more such exertions 
shall be multiplied and extended, the 
fewer will be the advocates for war, 
and the greater the number of men 
who will employ their influence to pre- 
vent a worse than useless resort to the 
sword. As light and civilization ad- 
vance, such resorts, whether private or 
public, become more and more abhor- 
rent. ‘That the eyes of men are open- 
ing on the subject, may be further in- 
ferred from facts. ‘The several modes 
and means of war have been one after 
another called in question and censured. 
Privateering, though in fact but legal- 
ized piracy, was once very popular in 
our land. Yet within a few years, that, 
and all maritime depredation on pri- 
vate property, were publicly denounced 
as barbarous, by a resolve of the Con- 
gress of the United States; and it was 
recommended that the President should 
endeavour toeffect the abolition of these 
practices by treaties with other mari- 
time powers. The impressment of 
seamen in time of war, to man the 
royal navy, has long been a custom in 
England, and though both unconstitu- 
tional and cruel, it was vindicated as 
other war measures have been, on the 
supposed ground of necessity. Re- 
cently, however, the justice of this 
horrid practice has been distinct! 
called in question by public and able 
men, and exertions are making to ef- 
fect its abolition. 

“These facts are encouraging. For 
when Christian philanthropists shall 
have more thoroughly examined the 
subject, it will be seen that other 


modes of warfare are as unjust as pri- 


vateering, and far more destruetive to 
human life; and that conscription ot 
seduction for recruiting an army, is as 
really a violation of the laws of Hea- 
ven, and of the rights of men, as man- 
ning a fleet by impressment. The 
more the various modes and means of 
national hostilities shall be examined, 
the more revolting they will be seve- 
rally found, to the spirit of Christiani- 
ty, and the feelings of benevolence. 

‘* The various means which are now 
in operation, and which are constantly 
multiplying, to facilitate the progress 
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of light, and improve the characters of | 


men, will gradually but certainly re- 
move the existing prejudices in favour 
of war, as an honourable tribunal for 
adjusting the disputes of nations. It 
will be seen that this is a tribunal, 
which violates all the principles of 
moral justice, and every precept of re- 
ligion and morality; that it sanctions 
the most flagrant acts of robbery, de- 
vastation, and homicides and that it 
has doomed millions of human beings 
to a violent death or the severest tor- 
tures, without even the form of trial or 
the pretence of crime. Yet m the 
nineteenth century this savage tribu- 
nal has been resorted to by professed 
disciples of the Prince of Peace, as an 
honourable mode of seeking a redress 
of alleged wrongs. Surely such a tri- 
bunal ought no longer to exist among 
civilized men; and there is reason to 
believe, that when its delusions shall 
be understood, it will become the won- 
der and the abhorrence of the world. 
The wonder will be, that it ever had 
existence among rational beings—es- 
pecially among Christians; and it will 
be abhorred as the most atrocious en- 
gine of injustice, desolation, and mise- 
ry, that was ever invented by men.” 





LETTER III. 


On Peace among Christians. 


My dear Friend.—It gives me great 
satisfaction to find what | have written 
attended to with much interest, while 
from the nature and result of your ob- 
jections, I feel the more confirmed in 
my previous views, as to the only legi- 
timate and practical standard of Chris- 
tian faith expressed in the very words 
of the New Testament, viz, that Jesus 
is the Christ,—sufficiently plain as it is 
to ensure uniformity, and comprehensive 
to embrace the utmost latitude adinissi- 


ble by the divine authority of its hea- | 
At the same time it | 


venly author, 
leaves the only true evidence of the 
Christian character toremain of a prac- 
tical natures; to consist, in the cerres- 
pondence of the heart with the tongue— 
in the exemplification of that obedience 
(the obedience of faith) which this 
avowal of Jesus as the Messiah, never 


fails to produce in all those who yield 
their hearts to his government. 

If indeed any profess to acknow- 
ledge that authority, while in their 
hearts they reject it; (and no doubt 
there are many such) this can only be 
known by their subsequent conduct. To 
this standard I am persuaded all asso- 
ciations of true believers in Jesus 
Christ, must and eventually will come; 
or I must call in question the wisdom 
which caused it to be recorded for that 
purpose, and whatever may be thought, 
or whoever may be involved, does not 
the conduct of all those who set up 
another ‘‘ form of sound words,” as a 
standard and test of faith, amount by 
in:plication to this? Let the lamenta- 
ble experience of fifteen centuries bear 
witness to the folly and presumption of 
vainly attempting to substitute the 
contrivances of men, for the clear and 
express provisions of infinite parental 
love, to ** gather together in one” all 
the members of the human family “in 
Christ,” by the potency of that “ faith 
which worketh by love,” ‘* purifying 
the heart.”? This subject in its appli- 
cation and bearings embraces a wide 
range. Yo a departure from the sim- 
plicity of this scriptural bond of union 
may be traced, I believe, all the cor- 
ruptions which have disfigured Chris- 
tianity; and all the divisions and em- 
bittered contentions, which have been 
so fatal to the peace and unity of the 
Christian Church. 

But with regard to confessions of 
faith and leading points of doctrine 
being expressed in Bible language, I 
wish to remind you, that I never meant 
to intimate, that either private or pub- 
lic discussion should be confined to the 
very words of scriptures but this—that 
‘in all material cases, as where a con- 
| fession of Christian faith is involved, or 
a doctrine to be stated, as a revealed 
truth; it ought to be expressed in 
words of Holy writ, directly and eapli- 
citly, not by inference, or construc- 
tion, nor by substituting ore word for 
another, nor even by transposition; for 
all these expedients have been re- 
sorted to, till the pure medium of faith 

has been lost sight of and primitive 
| faith forgotten, or discarded, as too 
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simple and too easy of apprehension, 
to comport with mysterious sublimity. 

And I must confess it gives me great 
satisfaction to find that you feel the 


force, and I therefore trust the truth, of 


my argument as it thus stands. But 
you think it “ Utopian and impractica- 
ble.” 

As I consider this a point second in 
importance only, to the revealed will 
of God, as contained in the scriptures, 
being the only rule of faith and prac- 
tice; I trust you will bear with me in 
endeavouring to obviate the supposed 
impracticability, and to remove the im- 
pediment by which my proposition 
might become nugatory. 

In the first place, | am quite free to 
allow, that my argument is either prac- 
tically good, or it is good for nothing, 
If we have in our confessions of faith 
and statements of doctrine, departed 
from the plain language of inspiration, 





(and I appeal to fact if it is not so in 
most cases, and where it is not my ob- 
servations do not apply,) and that de- 
parture has become the cause of our 
perplexities and differences (as long 
continued, and oft renewed observa- 


join issue with those who fancy they 
can do without it altogether. 

If “ people will” indeed “have some 
standard that includes their immediate 
peculiarities of opinion,” and prefer 
disputing and contending, whose shall 
have the pre-eminence, and be stampt 
as legitimate—let them. It appears to 


meso much to resemble the conduct of | 


those who in former times made “ the 
word of God of none effect through 
their own traditions,” that I feel more 
and more released from entering into 
any religious discussion, where the 
terms in question, are not expressed 
in words of Holy writ. 
Affectionately yours, 

Preacre-Maker. 





— 





—— 





CHRISTIAN PATRIOT. 


** God hath made of one blood ali nations ef men.” Paul. 








As we are avowed advocates of 
** good will among men,” as well as 
of * peare on earth,” because we con- 
sider them as inseparably connected, 
and because we view the former as a 
sure guarantee of the latter, we deeply 
feel for that portion of the human fa- 


tion from time to time: has convinced | mily, who, though by crime have for- 


me, is the truth )—hbow shal! we attain | 


| 


clearness of perception, and a solution 
of difficulties, but by returning back 
te the pure expression of those, who 
spoke as they were moved by the Holy 
Spirit of God, and who assure us that 





the things which they were so moved | 
to speak, they spoke, not in the words | 
man tribunals, is the prevention of 


which man’s wisdom taught, but which 
the Holy Spirit taught. Wet me seri- 


force in the censure against being | 
‘wise above that which is written,” | 
it can be more justly affixed, than to | 
those persons who prefer “terms of | 


i 

| 

. . } 

ously ask you, whether, if there is any | 
t 


their own choosing,” to those which 


must be acknowledged as “the only 
authorised medium of revealed truth.” | 

Bat “if we were more perfect than. 
marks to the deprivation of life, as a 


we are,’ then you think, ** this test 
might be practically applied.” By 
what means then, are we to attain to 
this more perfect state? And if we 
could by any human contrivance, so | 
attain, the pure Gospel of Jesus Christ 


feited their privileges as men, and be- 
come obnoxious to privation and suf- 
fering; have still a claim upon our 
commiseration, as well as justice. It 
is now generally admitted by reflect- 
ing persons, who have paid attention 
to the subject; that the only legitimate 
ends of punishment, awarded by hu- 


crime—either in the farther commis- 
sion of it by the subject of punishment: 
or by its influence as an example, in 
deterring others from the like actions; 
and to enforce reparation for injuries 
committed. 

Consequently, every degree of seve- 
rity, beyond what may be requisite to 
obtain these ends, is unnecessary, in- 
human and unjust. To apply these re- 


punishment;—it is clear that it makes 


no reparation to the injured party; and 


itis more than doubtful if its influence 
is not rather pernicious than salutary 
on the feelings of spectators and others; 


would come too lates and we might/and on the other hand, society re- 
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ceives an additional loss, by the further 
sacrifice of human life. 


As to the unhappy individual whose 
existence is thus terminated, although 
he is effectually prevented from doing 
further violence, yet if this same end 
can be obtained by his being reclaimed 
from vicious practices, and rendered 
an useful and a peaceful member of 
society; surely the feelings which are 
enjoined on us as Christians, must ren- 
der us anxious to adopt such measures 
as may be conducive to so desirable an 
issue. 


The general summary of the Chris- 
tian code is, ‘* Whatever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them,” and the law of uni- 
versal love, if applied by that ‘* gold- 
en rule,” will not surely allow a con- 
scientious follower of Jesus Christ, to 
acquiesce in the shedding of blood, 
when it might be avoided; but would 
rather induce him to transcribe the de- 
claration of his acknowledged Lord 
for his own observance. * The Son ef 
man is not come to destroy men’s lives, 
but to save them.” And since this 
law of love forbids every species of re- 
venge and retaliation, nothing remains 
but a calculation of our powers to de- 
vise and adopt, the most effectual me- 
thods of obtaining reparation and re- 
formation. 

Even if the means hitherto suggest, 
ed, and partially acted upon, should 
fail to effect these meliorating objects, 
it would not weaken the soundness of 
these principles; it would only follow, 
that human sagacity, being incapable 
of penetrating the recesses of the 
hearts of others, was necessarily li- 
mited in its operations, when connect- 
ed with the springs of action. 

But much das already been done by 


the benevolent exertions of persever- 
ing individuals, to pave the way at 


sion. 


1 


long and intimate acquaintance with 
the subject, eminently qualifies him to 
draw the conclusion; when speaking 
of the penal laws of Pennsylvania, 
that ‘ the success which has attended 
the administration of them, when in- 
dividuals made it a point of duty and 
of conscience to apply their time and 
talents to the subject, is equally strik- 
ing and undeniable.’’* 


We know that the divine injunction 
to Noah was, “ whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.” 
Yet this, as it was not confirmed by the 
Christian lawgiver, cannot be consider- 
ed as obligatory on us; but like other 
penal injunctions of the retaliatory 
kind, were wisely adapted to the for- 
mer dispensations, and was superced- 
ed by the new command of Christ. 


‘If then,” as it has been elo- 
quently expressed by the enlightened 
philanthropist above referred to, a part 
of the duty of every people professing 

Christianity, is, to endeavour to im- 
prove the condition of their criminals, 
whilst undergoing condign punishment, 
and to deter others effectually from 
transgression by the known character 
and certain infliction of the penalties 
of the law; these objects can be ac- 
complished only by carrying rigidly 
into execution, the principle of seclu- 
But society will not be released 
from all its obligations in merely shut- 
ting up the prisoner by himself; his 
mind ought thenceforth to be treated 





\ 
| 
| 


with as conscientious a regard to the 
removal of its disease, as if he were 
affected with a physical malady, re- 
quiring for its extirpation, the utmost 
medical skill.” 


Our limits will not allow of our en- 
tering into much detail, but we pur- 
pose from time to time to introduce 


such remarks, as we hope may tend to 


! 
} 
} 
| 


draw attention to these very important 


least, for the more fall exhibition of | subjects: and we shall gladly insert any 


the most powerful appeal toa guilty 
mind yet known; and which if carried 


into full operation unshackled, there | 


can be little doubt will realize the most 
sanguine hopes of the humane and pi- 
ous. 





communications calculated to throw 
light upon it. 





~ 


*See a pamphlet entitled Notices of the 
Original and successive efforts to improve the 
discipline of the prison at Philadelphia, &c. 


It has been observed by one whose | By Roberts Vaux, p. 58. - 
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Yor the Adaocate 
BATTLE OF GENERAL HOGAN AND JUDGE SCOTT. 


The Battle of Hogan and Scott occurred at 
Little Rock, Arkansas Territory, in June 
1828. After witnessing the execution of the 
“ wretched Strickland,” the General and the 
Judge met inastore. ‘ They had been com- 
petitors for a seat in the Legislative Council 
at the last August election; and the conver- 
sation turned on some of the scenes of that 
canvass. General Hogan asserted something 
which the Judge denied: on which the Ge- 
neral repeated the assertion, and said that 
he could prove it. The Judge replied, that 
it could not be proved, and that any person 
who asserted it was a liar. This reply was 
followed by a blow, which felled the Judge 
to the floor, who, on rising, drew a spear 
from his cane and gave the General four stabs 
in the breast and sides. Hogan walked to 
the door, commenced vomiting blood, and 
was a corpse in less than ten minutes.” 

[ Abridged from a newspaper. 

This is a sad specimen of the violence of 
party spirit in our country, and of the want 
of both christian feeling and civilization in 
our fighting gentlemen. If the account has 
been fairly stated, there was blame on each 
side; and for the want of a little christian 
candour and forbearance, the General be-1 
came a corpse, and the Judge a homicide, 
if not a murderer liable to the gallows. How 
little had these men profited by witnessing 
the execution of Strickland! 

We may here remark the natural effects 
of being always prepared for war, or going 
armed, ready to resent by violence eyery 
supposed insult. By accustoming himself 
to walk with a cane, which concealed a spear 
or sword, this Judge had probably fami- 
harized his mind to the work of man-slaugh- 
ter, and was thus prepared, internally, as 
well as externally, to perpetrate the horrid 
deed—the slaughter of a brother! If instead 
of a sword-cane in his hand, he had been in 
the habit of carrying in his heart the Chris- 
tian prayer “ Father,—forgive our trespasses 
as we forgive those who trespass against 
us”’—how different would have been the re- 
sult of an interview with Gen. Hogan. How 
different now the condition of the General and 
the Judge, and of their families, from what 
they would have been had these men, or 
either of them, possessed the spirit of Him, 
‘who when he was reviled, reviled not 
again—when he suffered, threatened not!” 


[ Friend of Peace. 
A COUNTRY’S PEACE. 

Luke, chap. xix. 41—44. ‘* And when 
Jesus was come near, he beheld the city and 
wept overit, saying, ifthou hadst known, even 
thou, at least in this thy day, the things 
which belong to thy peace!” Query: What 
were the things which in the estimation of 
cur divine philanthropist, “ belonged” to his 


country’s ‘‘peace’” Were they a quick 
feeling of resentment? » A determined spirit 
of resistance to oppression? Martial ardour? 
Military fortifications, redoubts, magazines, 
&e.? The history of these deluded people 
proves them not to have been wanting in 
such resources as these. Indeed the deter- 
mined and persevering resistance which 
they made to the enemies of their country, 
has been considered by the supportets of 
the war system themselves, as inflexible ob- 
stinacy. 

Yet the favourite maxim among Christian 
nations is, “To preserve peace, we must 
prepare for war!” Warlike dispositions and 
appendages then, according to this maxim, 
are the things which belong to a country’s 
peace. Such however does not appear to 
have been in the contemplation of our Lord, 
when he wept over the inconsiderateness, 
pride, and worldly-mindedness, hypocrisy, 
presumption, and mistaken zeal by which 
his countrymen were blinded to their own 
true happiness, and left a defenceless prey 
to their enemies. 

And will it avail ws who profess to be 
Christ’s, if we dive regardless of his admoni- 
tions, and do not adopt his counsel? He has 
said, “All they that take the sword shall 
perish with the sword,” and by his apostles 
has enjoined upon ‘those who suffer accord- 
ing to the will of God, to commit the keeping 
of their souls to him, as to a faithful crea- 
tor,” not to ‘‘avenge themselves, but ra- 
ther to give place to wrath, because vengeance 
belongs unto God,” But on the contrary, to put 
on, as the chosen of God, feelings of ‘mer- 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering, forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another,” after his own 
example; and to crown all with ‘*charity’— 
“the bond of perfectness,” while the 
** Peace of God,” must “ rule in their hearts.’’ 
That “ Peace which passeth understanding, 
keeping their hearts and minds through ' 
Christ Jesus.” Here we have an illustration 
of the things which belong to every indivi- 
dual’s peace, and if to individuals, not less 
surely to nations. 

‘¢ When a man’s ways please the Lord, J/e 
maketh his enemies to be at peace with him.” 


POETRY. 
For the Advocate. 
Lines on reading the following extract from the 
Address read at the opening of the Arch street 
Theatre. 


** Within these walls, on.some inspiring day, 
May native bards our native deeds portray.” 


“ These are the themes to stir your rising 
youth, 

Their fathers’ valour, and their fathers’ truth, 

These be the themes to grace this swelling 
dome, 





In pleasure’s courts let freedom find a home 
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While Virtue sits, all radiant in her light. 
The guiding priestess of each glorious rite.” 
| PENN. 


“ Their fathers’ valour, and their fathers’ 
truth,’— 


No doubt, are joy inspiripg tl »mes for youth, 
But should thy name, O Penn, be ever 
found 


To sanction deeds of valorous war, and sound 

Through “ pleasure’s swelling domes,” the 
hero’s name? | 

Thy peaceful, meek, and unobtrusive mien, 


Would shrink from such a place, and mourn 
the lay, 

Of ‘* Native bards that native deeds por- 
tray. >) 

Such deeds may long forgetfulness consign, 

‘To mem’ry’s tombs ; while *‘ virtue sits’”’ to 
enshrine,— 


In hearts of ‘* youth,” made ardent from 
above, 


The meek, pacific, god-like Prince of love. 

There let the conq’ror ever live and reign, 

Till willing subjects swell his wide domain, 

And through the earth and seas remotest 
bound, os 

The tidings of salvation echo round. 

Fair ‘* freedom’’ then shall find a peaceful 
“home”’ 

In every clime ; for man no more shall roam, 

A foe to man. Swords into ploughshares 
then, 


Spears into pruning hooks shall change; and 
men 


To men repeat the angelic anthem, 
“‘ Glory to Ged in the highest heaven.” 
HoLcomBE. 


We insert the subjoined from the 
Christian Baptist, for November; pub- 
lished in Bethany, Brooke County, Va. 
As it is our own settled conviction, 
and one which we ardently desire to 
produce in the minds of our readers, 
that a true knowledge of the pure and 
genuine religion of Jesus Christ, can 
only be obtained through the medium 
of the same terms in which it pleas- 
ed its divine author to convey it 
to his inspired messengers ; by them to 
be communicated to mankind at large; 
we rejoice to see the gradual diffusion 
of that light, which ismaking manifest 
this glorious truth; a trath which re- 
quires only to be exhibited in full me- 
ridian clearness, and the shadows of 
the night must flee before it. Or to 
drop the metaphor’tis only to “ know the 
truth, and the truth shall make us free.” 


4 








REMARKS ON THE BIBLE. 


Dear Sir —The intelligibility, or perfect 
plainness of the sacred writings, just as they 
have been worded by the communicating 
Spirit, unaltered by the stupidity or craft of 
men, undarkened by the impertinent inter- 
ference, and impious folly of arrogant and 
audacious mortals; presents a question of 
the utmost importance to the human family 
—a question which needs and merits the 
most dispassionate and thorough investiga- 
tion. It was this impressive view of the 
subject, which made me rather regret the 
appearance of my hastily written and undi- 
gested letter in your August number of the 
Christian Baptist. It did no justice to this 
important subject. It contained scarcely a 
hint of what might and ought to have been 
presented to the consideration of a deeply 
interested world. It was intended to exhi- 
bit but a few hints on the subject of transla- 
tion. And now it is not a regular and tho- 
rough inquiry which I propose. I mean 
only to offer a few remarks, calculated per- 
haps to throw some light on the subject, 
and to excite you and others to favour your 
fellow creatures with a decision, which may 
deserve their attention. On this subject 
my own belief is— 

1. That God has graciously condescended. 
to send into our ignorant, erroneous, and 


depraved world, a message, devised, worded, 


and digested by his unerring wisdom, for 
the avowed purposes of dispelling human 


ignorance, correcting human error, and re- ° 


moving human depravity; and in place of 
these pernicious sources of human guilt, 
degradation, and misery, of diffusing know- 
ledge, truth, piety, and virtue through the 
human family, as the only means of render- 
ing man truly noble, happy, and useful in 
this world or the next. 

2. That the perfection of God’s nature 
forbids us to imagine that he was not able 
to render his message perfectly intelligible 
to the most illiterate of his rational crea- 
tures: that for its communication he could 
not select such words and phrases as he 
knew to be perfectly intelligible to the most 
illiterate of them; such words and phrases 
es should neither need, nor be capable of 
receiving additional clearness from the inge- 
nuity of man. 

3. That the perfection of God’s nature 
forbids us to imagine that any obscurity or 
ambiguity crept into his message, through 
the negligence, ignorance, or inadvertency 
of its author,—as often happens in human 
compositions. If then, obscurity or ambi- 
guity occur in the sacred pages, it must be 
admitted that they were introduced not only 
with the periect knowledge, but with the 
formal intention of the inspiring Spirit, when 
he suggested his words and plirases ‘to his 


We shall resume our quotations from | human agents. 


this lucid writer in our next. 


4, The dignity and goodness of the divine 
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character forbid us to imagine that God did 
send anunintelligible message to his perish- 


ing creatures. Such a message would have 
been not an act of divine compassion, but 
of unfeeling insult; not in facta message, 
but asolemn mockery. And can we believe 
that God, who knew with absolute certainty 
every grade of intellect which he had ever 
bestowcd or would bestow on his rational 
creatures; who could with as much ease 
frame an intelligible as an unintelligible 
message; who had declared that his message 
had been framed, and purposely sent to his 
miserable children for their relief: that it 
contained the only visible or revealed pro- 
vision for their deliverance, which he had 
ever made or would make; and that if un- 


derstood and complied with by them, it 


would infallibly effect their deliverance from 
all evil, and invest them immutably with all 
possible happiness and glory; can we, I say, 
believe that, notwithstanding all this know- 
dedge, capacity, and express declaration, 
God did send, under the pretext of friend- 
ship, compassion, and tenderness, a message 
which was in reality only galling insult and 
cruel disappointment? Credat qui potest— 
Let him believe who can. 

5. The goodness of God is to us a cer- 
tain assurance and pledge that he has nei- 
ther introduced, nor suffered his inspired 
agents to introduce, into his message any 
obscurity or ambiguity, which was not ne- 
cessary to limit with precision that quantity 
of information which he purposed to con- 
vey, and which was not actually requisite 
to promote the happiness of his creature 
man.—Knowing with absolute certainty the 
quantity and kind of information which our 
relief and comfort demanded, he selected 
and employed such words and phrases as 
were in his judgment fit and proper to con- 
vey in the clearest manner that quantity, 
and not one particle more. Hence it is, 
that concerning objects and events, suscep- 
tible in themselves of information greatly 
more extended, scripture gives us only a 
few hints, and that words and phrases do 
frequently occur, which convey to us clearly 
only a small portion of information, but 
which, under divine management, or by the 
use of other words or phrases in their stead, 
would have conveyed to us clearly a great 
deal more, perhaps all that even human 
curiosity would presume to ask. 

God’s nature then, alone affords unques- 
tionable assurance that be never sent to man 





an unintelligible message, nor one that re 
quired any other words than his own to 
render it plain. 





For the Advocate. 
' OBITUARY. 

Diep at Albany, NsY., on the 29th August, 
after a short illness, in the 38th year of his 
age, Frederick G. W. Hooper, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society. This individual was a member of 
arespectable family in England, from whence 
he came to Philadelphia, about nine months 
since, where the few persons by whom he 
was known, became much ‘interested in his 
history and character. He had travelled ex- 
tensively in the other hemisphere, and as a 
Missionary to South Africa, acquired much 
curious information concerning its inhabi- 
tants. For ashort time before hisdeath, he 
was engaged as the instructer of a few boys 
in the Greek and Latin, with which, and se- 
veral of the living languages, he was inti- 
mately acquainted. His education in other 
branches of knowledge was of the most liberal 
order. His diffidence was as remarkable as 
his piety, crowning his acquirements with 
peculiar grace. Anxious to visit the falls of 
Niagara, he went there on foot, and, return- 
ing, fell a victim to the tropical sun, the last 
month, among strangers, who could not have 
known his worth. A will in his own hand- 
writing, dated the day before he left Phila- 
delphia, gives all his personal property, ¢on- 
sisting of a few bank shares, a small library, 
some instruments, macuscripts, drawings, 
&e. &e., to the American Peace Society, 
recently established at New York. 

“Now to his ashes honour, peace be to him— 
Choirs of Angels sing his soul to rest.” 

The above was copied from a newspaper, 
and we give it a place in the Friend of 
Peace as a good example, and the first will 
of the kind, that we have known in our 
country. We hope this example will be 
imitated till Peace Societies shall be enabled 
to diffuse the principles of peace throughout 
the world. Friend of Peace. 





Ata meeting of the Pennsylvania Peace 
Society, held Oct. 28, 1828, it was, on motion 
Resolved, that the unappropriated funds ot 
the Society be devoted as a subscription to 
the Advocate of Peace and Christian Patriot, 
and that contributing members to the amount 
of 50 cents per annum, be entitled each to 


| a copy of said publication. 





Communications, (post paid,) and subscriptions, wili be thankfully received by William 
Stavely, publisher, No. 99, South Second Street, Philadephia. 


